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towns, the King of Navarre was urgent in pressing
their services and that of his own small but excellent
army on the King. But Henry III., ever undecided,
averse to strenuous action and preferring middle
courses and the chances of diplomacy to war, closed
his ears to bolder councils and allowed himself to be
influenced by Joyeuse's Catholic fervour and jealousy
of Epernon and by the advice of his mother, who,
undeterred by gout, rheums and unwieldy bulk,
hurried from Paris to negotiate with the Guises.
Catherine had not become less pusillanimous with
age, and it had ever been her way to bend before
those who were in the ascendant, yielding everything
with the comfortable determination to break her
word as soon as it should be safe to do so. But on
this occasion, she was at heart a traitor to her
favourite son.

Like the rest of the world, she appears to have
made up her mind that the King must soon die, and
she had already survived so many of her children,
that it seemed to her a matter of course that she
should survive him. But to lose her power was un-
endurable, worse to see it pass into the hands of
Navarre. The old Cardinal of Bourbon was a nonen-
tity, a wine tun rather than a man, as Beza said, and
after his death Catherine hoped to secure the crown
for her daughter Claude, the wife of the Duke of
Lorraine, a prince of weak character, whom she
would easily control. Thus the Florentine, as if
immortal, spun her schemes with characteristic inca-
pacity to distinguish between what was and was not
possible. Easily alarmed by present difficulties, she